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MEREDITH  COLLEGE 


MAY,  1914 


In  this  Bulletin,,  the  four  new  features  to  be  offered  at 
Meredith  this  coming  session,  with  some  special  articles  on 
Home  Economics  and  Public  School  Music,  have  been  given 
the  chief  place,  but  the  outlines  of  the  regular  courses  have  also 
been  included.  All  these  have  been  taken  largely  from  the 
catalogue  for  1914-1915,  in  which  they  are  explained  more  fully. 
A  copy  of  the  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  re- 
quest to  the  president  of  the  college. 


Courses  Offered  at  Meredith  College 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree  in  Home  Econo- 
mics (new). 

Two-year  course  leading  to  the  Junior  College  diploma  in 
either  the  A.  B.  or  the  B.  S.  course  in  Home  Economics  (new). 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  Art. 
Educational  Art,  two  hours  (new). 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  Music. 

Four-year  course  leading  to  the  diploma  in  Public  School 
Music  (new). 

Meredith  Academy. 

Last  three  years  of  High  School  work. 
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Home  Economics  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  (Cornell  University) 

The  following  paper  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Supervisor,  is  taken 
from  The  Cornell  Reading  Courses  for  the  Farm  Home,  Rural  Series, 
No.  3.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  Cornell  University 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 

A  large  amount  of  money  is  spent  yearly  in  order  to  place 
farming  on  a  scientific  basis.  Wo  one  questions  the  wisdom  of 
such  expenditure.  Thoughtful  persons  are  realizing  also  the 
necessity  of  spending  money  in  teaching  women  the  science  of 
home-making,  in  order  to  increase  human  efficiency.  They  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  woman's  work  and  the  desirability 
of  standardizing  it  so  that  her  time  and  effort  may  be  used 
economically. 

Agriculture  is  the  science,  or  the  meeting-point  of  many 
sciences,  treating  directly  and  indirectly  of  animal  welfare. 
Home  economics  is  also  the  meeting-point  of  many  sciences, 
often  identical  with  those  of  agriculture,  but  it  applies  their 
principles  to  the  more  important  phases  of  human  welfare.  It 
includes  a  study  of  foods,  their  selection,  and  their  preparation ; 
the  relation  that  right  diet  bears  to  the  health  of  the  body  and 
to  the  development  and  efficiency  of  the  individual;  conditions 
of  living  necessary  to  insure  health  and  efficiency;  intelligent 
use  of  income  in  procuring  food,  shelter,  and  clothing ;  principles 
of  art  as  applied  to  decoration  of  house  and  of  person;  social 
and  industrial  forces  that  govern  the  home  and  its  activities; 
the  child,  and  conditions  that  control  its  inheritance  and  en- 
vironment. 

Men  are  interested  in  the  production  of  raw  material;  wom- 
en, in  the  use  of  that  material.  Farmers  strive  to  produce 
good  wheat,  corn,  and  other  farm  products;  women  must  en- 
deavor to  use  these  products  aright.  A  balance  in  progress  is 
not  being  maintained  if  men  are  educated  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  products  while  women  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  their  use. 

There  are  excellent  cooks,  it  is  true,  who  have  never  studied 
chemistry  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  physiological  needs  of 
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the  body;  but,  important  as  is  good  cooking  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  family,  it  is  only  one  phase  of  women's  im- 
portant work.  Women  should  know  the  use  and  the  place  of 
foods  in  the  dietary;  the  comparative  value  of  a  food  element 
as  it  occurs  in  one  food  or  another;  the  relation  of  cooking  to 
digestion;  the  dietary  needs  of  man,  woman  and  child;  the 
principles  of  bread-making,  meat  and  vegetable  cookery,  can- 
ning and  preserving.  In  other  words,  women  should  know  not 
only  how  to  cook  and  what  to  cook,  but  also  what  to  omit  from 
the  dietary. 

A  woman  needs  to  know  the  relation  of  germ  life  to  disease, 
of  cleanliness  to  health  and  well-being;  the  physiological  needs 
of  the  body  for  fresh  air,  clean  water,  wholesome  food,  sun- 
shine, exercise,  and  rest ;  the  management  of  the  income  in  the 
buying  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing;  the  principles  of  art  as 
they  apply  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  furnishings  and  wear- 
ing apparel ;  the  characteristics  and  values  of  fabrics,  and  how 
to  distinguish  those  goods  that  are  genuine  from  those  that  are 
not;  the  relation  of  consumer  to  producer  and  of  employer  to 
employee;  the  needs  of  the  house  as  a  workshop  wherein  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  worker  have  a  market  value;  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  standards  of  living  as  indicated  by  wise  ex- 
penditures. 

With  the  prospect  of  obtaining  scientific  training  in  agricul- 
ture the  boy  may  attend  an  agricultural  college;  and  in  like 
manner  opportunity  for  special  training  in  home-making 
should  be  the  privilege  of  every  girl.  If  boys  in  the  family 
were  trained  for  the  work  of  life  and  girls  continued  without 
educational  stimulus,  a  new  social  problem  would  soon  be  pre- 
sented. In  the  resulting  civilization  the  majority  of  men  would 
understand  the  handling  of  machines,  business  management, 
and  the  culture  and  breeding  of  plants  and  animals;  while  the 
women  would  not  understand  the  scientific  management  of  the 
home  or  the  principles  of  human  nurture  and  breeding.  A 
study  of  social  and  biological  sciences  with  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  the  human  being  will  undoubtedly  help  to  make  a  better 
and  more  efficient  race,  and  will  serve  to  complement  the  en- 
deavors of  those  who  are  perfecting  the  raw  materials. 
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It  is  often  asked,  "Why  should  home  economics  (domestic 
science)  be  taught  in  the  schools?  Why  should  not  the  daugh- 
ter learn  from  her  mother  what  she  needs  to  know  about  house- 
keeping?" The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  the  same  as  the 
answer  to  a  similar  question :  "Why  cannot  the  farmer  give  his 
son  all  the  instruction  that  he  needs  in  order  to  make  him  a  good 
farmer?"  Agriculture  and  home  economics  embrace  subjects 
founded  on  science.  The  mother  can  teach  her  daughter  to 
cook,  but  she  may  not  be  able  to  teach  her  how  she  can  plan  a 
balanced  meal ;  why  the  fruit  spoils,  or  the  bread  does  not  rise ; 
why  the  baby  of  five  months  should  not  eat  bananas;  why  last 
winter's  green  dress  has  turned  yellow;  why  she  dislikes  the 
new  wall  paper;  how  she  can  design  an  artistic,  inexpensive 
dress,  or  rightly  furnish  and  decorate  a  room.  As  the  young 
person  studies  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history  at  school,  so 
should  she  study  also  the  subjects  of  home  economics,  because 
they  are  founded  on  a  scientific  basis  and  demand  definite  and 
systematic  study. 

Many  mothers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic  and  still  prefer  for  their  daughters  the  organized  in- 
struction of  the  schoolroom.  Mothers  may  likewise  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  home  economics  and,  if  possible,  should 
teach  their  daughters  to  cook  and  to  sew;  yet  they  may  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  obtaining  such  education  in  a  well- 
organized  institution. 

Home  economics  should  find  its  way  into  the  curriculum  of 
every  school,  because  the  scientific  study  of  a  problem  pertain- 
ing to  food,  shelter,  or  clothing — whether  the  baking  of  a  loaf 
of  bread,  the  washing  of  dishes,  the  planning  of  a  more  con- 
venient kitchen,  or  the  making  of  a  well-fitting  kitchen  apron — 
raises  manual  labor  that  might  be  drudgery  to  the  plane  of 
intelligent  effort  that  is  always  self-respecting. 

Young  persons  often  dislike  a  task  exceedingly  because  they 
see  no  reason  for  it  and  have  not  learned  the  rhythm  of  the 
homely  duty.  It  represents  distressing  monotony  to  them. 
When  they  are  given  a  reason  for  its  performance  and  are 
shown  its  rhythm,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  task  once  so  dis- 
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tasteful.  By  right  training,  therefore,  the  tasks  of  the  house- 
hold may  be  lifted  to  a  place  of  dignified  effort. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  was  seated  at  a  luncheon  prepared  by 
a  class  in  home  economics.  She  had  been  graduated  from  a 
normal  school,  had  received  a  college  degree,  had  taught  for 
several  years,  and  finally  had  given  up  her  professional  work 
in  order  to  be  married.  As  she  sat  at  the  table  and  saw  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  the  service  and  the  interest  of  the  young 
women  assisting,  she  said  very  wistfully,  "Oh!  I  wish  I  knew 
how  to  keep  house;  but  you  see  I  have  never  had  time  to  learn, 
for  I  have  been  in  school  all  my  life."  That  young  woman  is 
one  of  many  who  make  the  same  complaint.  It  is  a  travesty 
on  our  system  of  education  for  women  to  stand  thus  helpless 
before  the  task  of  home-making,  which  sooner  or  later  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  assume. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  said  to  be  its  life,  and  life  begins  in 
the  home.  Women  are  the  mothers  of  the  race  and  the  entire 
subject  of  home  economics  centers  around  the  child.  Life 
means  not  merely  thought  for  the  material  comforts  of  to-day, 
not  transient  happiness  for  the  individual,  but  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  posterity,  of  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  children. 

How  will  the  human  race  be  affected  if  the  mothers  are  left 
untrained  ? 


Practical  Value  of  Work  in  Home  Economics 

The  following  extracts  show  the  application  of  Home  Economics 
to  the  scientific  management  of  the  home  and  also  the  vocations  the 
work  opens  to  young  women  who  wish  to  make  it  a  profession. 
They  are  reprinted  here  from  the  Cornell  Reading  Courses  for  the 
Farm  Home,  Rural  Series,  No.  3,  pp.  148-152,  by  permission  of  the 
Cornell  University  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

Application  of  General  College  Courses  to  Home  Economics 

Inquiries  such  as  the  following  are  received  at  times :  "Why 
should  physics  and  chemistry  be  a  part  of  a  course  in  home 
economics?  What  is  the  need  of  drawing,  of  political  science, 
of  biology?" 
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It  is  said  that  the  average  woman  does  not  like  physics  or 
chemistry  and  is  likely  not  to  succeed  in  those  subjects.  When 
a  woman  finds  that  the  principles  of  science  apply  to  her  every- 
day tasks,  and  begins  to  comprehend  their  relationship,  her 
interest  awakens  not  only  in  the  science,  but  in  the  task  itself. 
She  becomes  interested  in  physics  because  she  is  interested  in 
the  laws  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  as  they  apply  to  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  her  house.  Mechanical  devices 
for  domestic  work  require  a  training  in  mechanical  principles 
underlying  the  working  of  pump,  vacuum  cleaner,  fireless 
cooker,  kitchen  range  and  furnace,  power  washers,  and  separa- 
tors. Chemistry  soon  makes  a  strong  appeal,  for  it  renders 
cleaning  processes,  cooking,  nutrition,  and  many  other  processes 
readily  comprehensible.  Biology  gives  knowledge  of  and  res- 
pect for  life  and  the  laws  of  life.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  because  art  is  as  well  expressed  in  dress,  house 
contruction,  and  house-furnishing  as  in  the  making  of  pictures. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  art  as  they  apply  to  the  home 
and  to  simple  and  effective  clothing  is  to  be  found  in  a  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  Political  science  meets  the  needs  of 
the  man  engaged  in  business.  Finance,  corporations,  tariff, 
railroads,  municipal  control,  all  look  to  economics  for  founda- 
tion principles;  their  need  is  recognized  because  of  their  wide 
financial  interests.  A  large  percentage  of  the  family  income  is 
spent  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  a  knowledge  of  economic  principles  is  needed  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  amount  as  well  as  for  the  earning  of  it. 

Vocations  Open  to  Students  in  Home  Economics 

Until  every  recently  it  was  regarded  as  heresy  to  advocate  the 
idea  that  culture  and  skill  could  find  an  harmonious  union  in 
our  educational  system.  The  well-educated  woman  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  the  woman  skilled  in  the  performance  of 
household  tasks.  Skill  was  the  standard  by  which  her  educa- 
tion was  measured — skill  not  necessarily  related  to  culture. 
Industrial  conditions  were  such  that  her  ability  to  do  well  the 
practical  task  made  her  work  of  economic  importance,  and  she 
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earned  her  living  in  the  home  in  a  manner  that  had  the  sanction 
of  the  times. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  keynote  in  education  changed. 
Skill  ceased  to  be  the  all-important  consideration  and  so-called 
culture  became  the  dominant  factor.  The  value  of  skill  was 
depreciated,  and  culture,  detached  and  unrelated  to  anything 
practical,  governed  all  teaching.  Higher  education  no  longer 
concerned  itself  with  instructing  women  in  practical  things 
when  cultural  training  had  become  so  compelling.  Industrial 
conditions  had  changed  so  that  skill  in  household  affairs  did 
not  equip  the  well-educated  woman  to  earn  a  living  in  a  manner 
that  had  the  sanction  of  society.  The  home  no  longer  offered 
professional  opportunities  and  women  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered of  great  economic  importance.  Yet  to  earn  a  living 
was  still  the  human  problem.  As  a  result,  the  well-educated 
woman  of  yesterday,  justifying  her  economic  existence  by  her 
skill  in  performing  household  tasks,  was  supplanted  by  the 
modern  woman  versed  in  cultural  subjects  only.  She  earned 
her  living  by  teaching,  the  only  profession  for  which  the  college 
or  school  especially  fitted  her. 

But  the  hour  has  struck  when  culture  and  skill  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  incompatible,  detached  ideals  in  education,  one 
the  antithesis  of  the  other.  We  have  awakened  to  a  realization 
that  when  science  and  art  are  applied  they  lose  nothing  in  cul- 
tural value  and  gain  much  in  human  interest.  Important  tasks 
that  have  been  stigmatized  as  menial  have  thus  been  lifted  to 
a  high  cultural  plane.  ~New  vocations  and  professions  are 
being  developed  through  this  type  of  education,  and  woman  is 
beginning  to  find  her  field  of  professional  opportunity  greatly 
enlarged.  Fate  has  here  played  one  of  her  ironic  tricks,  and 
the  woman  of  to-day  in  search  of  a  profession  may  find  herself 
engaged  in  the  old  household  tasks  which  have  merely  been 
given  a  different  name  and  a  new  setting.  Once  these  tasks 
were  dull;  but  now,  through  the  glory  that  applied  science  and 
art  sheds  about  them,  they  have  been  reclaimed  from  a  menial 
position. 

The  purpose  of  home  economics  is  to  develop  and  redirect 
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woman's  work,  to  train  her  for  what  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  profession  of  home-making,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
full  consideration  to  her  probable  need  of  earning  a  living. 
That  purpose  is  accomplished  through  a  broad  general  training 
in  all  home  economics  subjects,  with  specialization  in  one.  Al- 
though many  of  its  possibilities  are  still  in  the  speculative 
stage,  the  present  development  of  home  economics  is  such  as  to 
afford  a  variety  of  professional  opportunities : 

1.  Teaching. — The  teaching  of  home  economics  subjects  is, 
and  probably  will  always  be,  the  profession  chosen  by  the 
larger  number  of  graduates  in  home  economics.  A  broad  field 
of  specialization  is  open  to  them,  and  since  more  difficult  and 
systematic  training  is  required  of  specialists  their  financial 
rewards  are  usually  greater.  At  present  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  home  economics  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

2.  Institutional  management. — The  woman  who  has  execu- 
tive ability  may  enter  the  newly  opened  field  of  institutional 
management.  The  capable,  well-trained  woman  may  find  a 
large  opportunity  for  success  as  a  dietitian  in  a  hospital,  sani- 
tarium, or  public  institution,  or  as  purveyor,  steward,  manager, 
or  matron  of  a  dormitory,  hospital,  or  hotel. 

More  and  more  the  public  is  feeling  the  need  of  applying 
scientific  methods  in  places  where  numbers  are  being  housed 
and  fed.  Perhaps  this  is,  next  after  teaching,  the  best  opening 
for  graduates  in  home  economics.  It  is  a  field  that  should  not 
be  entered  without  thorough  consideration,  for  already  the  in- 
rush of  the  over-confident  and  inefficient  has  been  detrimental. 
Only  a  woman  of  force  and  executive  ability,  one  who  is  clear- 
sighted and  self-controlled  and  who  has  some  understanding  of 
human  nature,  should  attempt  specialization  in  this  line  of 
work.  For  such  a  woman  the  promise  of  a  successful  future  is 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  teaching. 

3.  Business  enterprise. — Business  enterprise  in  which  home 
economics  is  practically  applied  has  already  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  that  it  has  varied,  original,  and  undoubtedly 
promising  possibilities.  Tea-rooms,  lunch-rooms,  cafeterias, 
small  hotels,  and  inns  have  been  opened  and  successfully  man- 
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aged  by  women.  The  woman  untrained  in  home  economics 
has  sometimes  been  successful,  but  training,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  business,  is  a  more  direct  road  to  success. 

The  baking  industry  offers  twofold  opportunities:  first,  as  a 
possible  commercial  enterprise;  second,  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
scientific  worker.  Laundry  management,  already  successfully 
undertaken  by  women,  promises  good  professional  opportunities. 
Both  the  centralized  bakery  and  the  centralized  laundry  may  be 
regarded  as  possible  solutions  for  some  of  the  present-day  rural 
problems.  The  right  woman,  well  trained  in  home  economics, 
should  find  in  either  an  excellent  field  for  work. 

Fruit-canning  as  an  industry  is  promising.  Women  capable 
of  directing  large  enterprises  have  already  proved  its  possi- 
bilities. This  industry  has  also  been  begun  in  a  modest  way 
on  certain  farms.  In  many  cases  it  would  afford  at  least  as 
good  an  income  as  could  be  obtained  by  teaching. 

4.  Inspectors. — Inspector  of  food  and  of  markets  is  increas- 
ing and  women  have  already  entered  this  field. 

5.  Purchasing  agents. — Expert  buyers  of  fabrics,  textiles, 
clothing,  and  house-furnishings  are  already  in  demand.  A 
course  in  home  economics  should  enable  an  alert  woman  to  be 
successful  in  this  field. 

6.  Designing. — Artistic  millinery,  expert  costuming,  and  cos- 
tume-designing should  offer  great  possibilities  to  the  artistic 
woman  of  practical  inclination.  A  knowledge  of  dressmaking 
and  millinery  should  afford  many  a  girl  an  opportunity  to  re- 
main in  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  to  earn  money. 

7.  Eesearch  work. — The  laboratory  affords  a  growing  field 
for  the  scientific  woman  desiring  neither  to  teach  nor  to  be 
thrown  where  executive  ability  has  commercial  value. 

8.  Care  of  children. — Expert  care  of  children  is  in  demand. 
The  realization  is  growing  that  an  untrained  person  is  not 
competent  to  care  for  a  child.  The  future  must  see  women  cul- 
tured and  refined,  versed  in  the  psychology  of  childhood,  and 
understanding  the  physical  needs  of  the  child,  in  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility. 

9.  Modern  philanthropy. — In  no  other  field  than  this  is  there 
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greater  need  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  tact  in  applying 
such  knowledge.  The  woman  who  is  able  to  combine  the  two 
qualifications  will  be  invaluable  in  philanthropic  work. 

10.  Care  of  the  individual  home. — Last,  but  not  least,  is  the 
profession  of  home-making.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
woman  who  is  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  household  to 
know  something  of  everything  save  the  problems  over  which 
she  is  to  spend  a  good  part  of  her  life.  A  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion, of  sanitation,  of  the  care  of  the  child,  may  not  increase 
her  wage-earning  capacity  in  the  home  where  she  is  wife  and 
mother;  but  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the  benefits  of  their  in- 
creased efficiency,  are  worthy  of  her  best  effort. 


The  New  Home  Economics  Department  at  Meredith 

As  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  college  training  in  home 
economics,  both  for  home-makers  and  teachers,  beginning  with 
September,  1914,  Meredith  will  offer  work  in  that  important 
subject.  In  order  to  put  courses  given  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  on  the  same  basis  as  those  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  a  carefully  planned  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  offered.  This  degree  will  rep- 
resent in  quantity  as  much  work  as  the  A.  B.  degree;  but 
less  time  will  be  devoted  to  Language  and  Mathematics  and 
more  to  Science.  Fourteen  units  will  be  required  for  en- 
trance to  this  B.  S.  course  as  well  as  to  the  A.  B.  course;  Latin, 
however,  will  not  be  obligatory,  and  only  two  years  of  either 
French  or  German  will  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in 
foreign  language. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  food  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  nutritive  and  economic  value ;  to  the  preparation  of  foods ; 
to  household  chemistry ;  to  household  sanitation ;  and  to  the  art 
of  home  decoration. 

Students  working  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  as  much  as 
six  hours  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
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The  outline  of  the  sixty  hours  work  for  the  B.  S.  degree  in 
Home  Economics  is  arranged  so  that  students  in  their  four 
years  are  required  to  take  fourteen  hours  in  Home  Economics, 
thirty-five  hours  of  prescribed  work  in  the  regular  college 
literary  course,  and  to  elect  eleven  hours  in  the  literary,  art, 
or  music  courses  as  described  more  fully  in  the  catalogue 


Outline  of  Course  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Home 
Economics 

Freshman  Year 

q  ,  •     .  Credit  Subjects  Credit 

Subjects  Hours  Hours 

Latin  1  3  English  Composition  1 3 

or  Home  Economics  1 3 

French    3  *Elective    3 

or 

German    3 

Biology    3 

Sophomore  Year 

French 3  Chemistry  1    3 

or  Home  Economics  2 . ..     3 

German 3  f Elective    3 

English   Literature   1 3 

Junior  Year 

Physics 3  Home  Economics  5  &  3 3 

Physiology 3  ^Elective    3 

History  1 3 

Economics,  History  5,  must  be  elected  either  the  Junior  or  Senior 
year.  Students  who  presented  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  and 
took  no  college  Latin  will  be  taking  their  third  year  of  a  modern 
language. 

Subjects  Credit  Subjecta  Credit 

English  Composition  2 2  Home  Economics  4 3 

Psychology  iy2        Home  Economics  6-7 2 

Philosophy  2  or  3 1%        §Elective 5 


*A  second  language,  or  Mathematics  1. 

fA  second  language,  Mathematics  1,  History  1,  Bible,  or  Art  History. 

X Junior  A.B.  Electives. 

§Electives  may  be  chosen  from  junior  and  senior  A.B.  electives. 
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Those  offering  three  units  in  Latin  will  be  required  to  take  one 
year  of  college  Latin  and  two  years  of  a  modern  language  (French 
or  German) ;  or  three  years  of  French  or  German. 

Those  offering  two  years  of  French  or  German  will  continue  the 
subject  two  years  in  college  and  are  strongly  advised  to  take  two 
years  of  the  modern  language  that  they  do  not  offer  for  entrance. 

If  Latin  I  or  Mathematics  I  is  offered  as  an  elective  for  entrance 
or  for  advanced  standing,  the  subject  must  be  elected  still  another 
year  or  the  student  must  be  examined  in  it.  (See  Credits,  page  45  of 
the  Catalogue.) 


Courses  Offered  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

Katharine  Parker,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Meredith  College,  A.  B.  Simmons  College,  B.  S. 

Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

This  new  department  offers  to  young  women  a  scientific  training 
in  matters  pertaining  essentially  to  the  home,  and  also  aims  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  college  trained  teachers  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  our  high  and  graded  schools. 

1.  Cooking. 

Required  of  freshmen  in  the  B.S.  course.    Open  to  students 
in  the  A.B.  course.    One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods 
each  week  for  a  year.* 
The  course  includes  the  principles  of  cooking  and  their  application 
to  foods  in  regard  to  digestibility,  palatability  and  attractiveness. 
The  laboratory  periods  are  used  to  study  the  best  methods  of  cook- 
ing, and  of  preparing  simple  meals.     During  the  year,  each  student 
is  required  to  cook  and  serve  a  breakfast,  lunch  or  supper. 

No  one  text  is  required,  but  references  are  given  to  various  books 
in  the  library. 

2.  Cooking. 

Required  of  sophomores  in  the  B.S.  course.     Open  to.  stu- 
dents in  the  A.B.  course.     One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Prerequisites:  Cooking  I  and  Biology. 

Continuation  of  the  work  done  in  Course  1,  with  the  preparation 
of  more  elaborate  dishes.    Special  study  is  made  of  the  more  modern 


*A  laboratory  period  requires  two  hours  and  receives  one  hour  credit. 
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methods  and  principles  applied  to  this  subject,  including  the  use 
of  the  fireless  cooker  and  other  conveniences.  Each  student  is 
required  to  cook  and  to  serve  a  dinner,  or  a  more  elaborate  lunch 
than  was  served  in  Cooking  1. 

3.  Food  Constituents. 

Required  of  juniors  in   the  B.S.   course.     Open  to   juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  A.B.  course.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  semester. 
Prerequisites:  Cooking  I,  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  composition  of  foods  in  de- 
tail, and  their  source,  production  and  manufacture.  It  will  be  a 
basis  for  the  work  in  Foods  and  Dietetics. 

Texts. — Bailey,  Sanitary  and  Applied  Chemistry ;  Hutchinson, 
Foods  and  Dietetics;  Snyder,  Human  Foods;  Farmers'  Bulletins. 

\  [4.  Foods  and  Dietetics. 

Required  of  seniors  in  the  B.S.  course.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  A.B.  course.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
year. 

Prerequisites:  Cooking,  Food  Constituents,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology.] 

First  semester:  The  work  is  continued  from  Course  3.  Foods 
are  studied  according  to  their  places  on  the  menu,  their  dietetic 
value,  their  combinations  and  their  cost.  Menus  are  made  out  for 
certain  prices. 

Second  semester:  The  menus  prepared  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  are  worked  out  and  criticised. 

One  or  more  papers  are  required  in  this  course.] 

5.  Household  Management. 

Required  of  juniors  in  the  B.S.   course.     Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  A.B.  course.    Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  semester. 
Prerequisites:   Biology  and  Chemistry. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  science; 
household  sanitation;  the  best  methods  for  the  routine  of  house 
work;  the  study  of  economic  principles  as  applied  to  the  home;  and 
the  division  of  income.  The  work  includes  lectures,  recitations, 
collateral  reading,  laboratory  and  research  work. 


JNot  given  in  1914-1915. 
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j-[6.  Home  Decoration. 

Required  of  seniors  in  the  B.S.  course.  Elective  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  A.B.  course.  Three  hours  a  week  for  the 
first  semester. 

The  principles  of  design  and  of  decoration  as  applied  to  the  home 
are  subjects  which  do  not  usually  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
This  course  includes  the  study  of  house  plans  and  room  plans  in 
their  relation  to  the  work  carried  on  in  the  home,  to  the  saving  of 
space,  and  to  the  development  of  beauty. 

Students  are  advised  to  elect  a  course  in  Art  History  before  taking 
this  work.] 

+  [7.  Lecture  Course. 

Required  of  seniors  in  the  B.S.  course.  Elective  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  A.B.  course.  One  hour  a  week  for  the 
second  semester.] 

8.  Course  Open  to  the  Women  of  Raleigh. 
Details  of  the  work  will  be  announced  later. 


Outline  of  Course  for  the  A.B.  Degree 

This  course  is  the  one  which  has  been  offered  at  Meredith  for  a 
number  of  years  and  follows  substantially  the  work  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  best  colleges  for  women.  All  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  colleges  and  universities  know  the 
worth  of  this  degree,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  for  generations 
in  higher  education. 

Freshman  Year 

Objects  Credit  gubjects  Credit 

Latin   1* 3  English   Composition   1 . . . .  3 

French    1 3  Mathematics    1 3 

or  Biology   1 3 

German  1 3 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin   2 3  English   Literature  1 3 

French  2 3  Mathematics    2 3 

or  History   1 3 

German  2 3 


tNot  given  in  1915-1915. 
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Junior  Year 

English  Composition  2 2  Ethics         \ 

Chemistry  1 3  or  I   iy2 

Psychology   1%  Sociology    ) 

f Electives   7 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  Junior  Electives: 

Latin  3  or  5 3  or  2              History  2  or  5 3 

French  3 3              Natural  Science 

English  Composition  3 1              Bible  1-7   

English  Literature  2-3 3              Education  1  or  2 2  or     3 

Mathematics    4 3              Art  History  1 2 

Astronomy    3  Theoretical  Courses  in  Mu- 

Home  Economics 3                 sic  


Senior  Year 
Physiology    3  tElectives     12 

The  electives  for  the  senior  year  are  the  junior  electives  not  al- 
ready taken  and  the  following: 

Latin  4-6 1  or  2  Education  3 2  or     3 

History  3  or  4 3  Education  4 1 

Philosophy  2 3  Home  Economics  3 


Two-year  Course  Leading  to  the  Junior  College 
Diploma 

The  recent  movement  to  require  two  years  of  college  work 
as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  professional  schools  has  led 
several  standard  universities  to  divide  the  four  years'  course  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  into  the  Junior  College  course, 
covering  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and 
the  Senior  College  course,  covering  the  work  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Besides  being  a  convenience  to  students  pre- 
paring to  enter  professional  schools,  the  Junior  College  course 
is  of  especial  benefit  to  students  unable  to  spend  four  consecu- 


*The  figure  immediately  following  the  subject  refers  to  the  number  of  course. 
fA.B.  students  may  elect  six  hours  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
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tive  years  at  college.  Meredith  College  has,  therefore,  decided 
to  offer  a  standard  Junior  College  Course,  covering  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work.  Of  course  all  students  are  still  urged 
to  take  the  full  four-year  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  or  the 
B.S.  degree,  but  in  cases  where  that  seems  impossible,  they 
may  work  for  the  Junior  College  diploma  in  the  Arts  or  the 
Science  course.  A  student  holding  a  Junior  College  diploma 
may  return  at  any  time  and  enter  without  conditions  the  reg- 
ular Junior  class. 

As  Meredith  has  been  enforcing  standard  entrance  require- 
ments since  1911,  the  Junior  College  diploma  will  represent 
more  regular  college  work  than  the  1914  A.  B.  degree  of  the 
majority  of  southern  colleges  for  women.  This  course  should, 
therefore,  be  a  better  preparation  for  teaching  in  graded,  or 
even  in  high  schools  than  the  work  represented  by  degrees  from 
the  typical  southern  colleges  defined  in  the  January  (1914) 
Meredith  College  Bulletin. 


Outline  for  the  Junior  College  Diploma  in  the  A.B. 

Course 

Freshman  Year 

S«biects  gredit  gubject3  Credit 

Latin   1 3  English  Composition  1 3 

French  1 3  Mathematics    1 3 

or  Biology    1 3 

German  1 3 

Sophomore  Year* 

Latin   2 3  English  Literature  1 3 

French    2 3  Mathematics    2 . .     3 

or  History   1 3 

German  2 3 

*For  any  course  of  the  sophomore  year  three  hours  of  work  in  the   Department  of 
Bible  may  be  substituted. 
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Outline  for  the  Junior  College  Diploma  in  the  B.S. 
Course  in  Home  Economics 

Freshman  Year 

Subjects                        Credit                              Subject3                         Credit 
Latin   1 3  English  Composition  1 3 

or  Home  Economics  1 3 

French 3  fElective     3 

or 

German   3 

Biology    3 

Sophomore  Year 

French 3             Chemistry    1 3 

or  Home  Economics  2 3 

German   3           ^Elective 3 

English  Literature   3 


In  order  to  prepare  teachers  to  supervise  and  teach  drawing 
in  the  public  schools,  Meredith  will  offer  two  hours  in  Educa- 
tional Art,  which,  with  the  regular  four-year  art  course,  will 
give  training  along  the  needed  lines. 

Those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  four-year  course,  by  taking 
the  Educational  Art  work,  should  be  prepared  to  do  such  art 
teaching  as  is  needed  by  grade  and  high  school  teachers  to 
supplement  their  regular  class  room  work. 

The  course  will  be  given  by  Miss  Poteat,  who  took  special 
training  last  summer  in  Normal  Art  with  the  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 


t  A  second  language  or  mathematics. 

X A  second  language,  Matuematics  1,  History  1,  Bible,  or  Art  History. 
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Outline  of  Course 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

Freehand  drawing  in  charcoal 
from  geometrical  solids,  vases, 
fruits,  foliage  and  flowers. 

Color  analysis  and  values. 

Flat  washes  in  watercolor. 

Modeling  in  clay. 

Perspective  in  pencil  drawings 
and  pastel. 


for  Diploma  in  Art 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Elementary  antique. 
Still  life  painting. 
Original   designing. 
Outdoor  sketching. 
Perspective. 
Composition. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Advanced  antique. 

Still  life  painting. 

Illustration  and  composition. 

Advanced  modeling. 

Life  drawing. 

Landscape  painting. 

Art  History  1. 

Physiology,  College  (%  year). 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Painting  from  still  life  in  oil, 
watercolor  and  pastel. 

Painting  from  the  head  and 
draped  life  model. 

Landscape  painting  in  all  me- 
diums. 

Applied  design. 

Original  compositions;  normal 
work. 

Art  History  2. 


The  following  work  in  the  Academy  and  the  A.B.  course  is 
recommended  for  students  in  the  School  of  Art : 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

English  (Academy  4) . .  4  hours. 
French  (Academy  4) . .  4  hours. 
Latin    (Academy   4)...   4  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  Literature  1 . . .   3  hours. 

History    1 3  hours. 

Physiology  (y2  year).  \y2  hours. 
Bible  (Y2  year) \y2  hours. 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

English  Composition  1.   3  hours. 

French  1   3  hours. 

Elective   4  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Elective   2  hours. 

(Those  expecting  to  teach  are 
advised  to  elect  Education  3.) 


Educational  Art 

Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year.  Elective  for  A.B.  or  B.  S.  students 
and  as  such  counts  one  hour  toward  a  degree. 

The  following  course  is  offered  for  those  who  are  expecting  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools;  for  those  who  wish  to  know  something 
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of  the  theory  and  practice  of  design  as  related  to  the  home  and  the 
trades;  and  for  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  beauty  as  seen  in  nature  and  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  students  may  substitute  this  course  for  an  equivalent  part  of 
the  work  of  the  senior  year. 
I 
First  Semester: 

1.  Composition  in  line  and  mass;  space  arrangement;  prin- 
ciples of  rhythm,  balance,  emphasis  and  unity;  Grade  work  for 
first  and  second  years,  based  on  the  Prang  System  of  Art  Educa- 
tion; problems. 

2.  Theory,  relations  and  harmony  of  color;  color  as  to  hue, 
value,  intensity  and  luminosity;  color  applied  to  interior  de- 
coration; Grade  work  for  third  and  fourth  years;  problems. 

Second  Semester: 

3.  Water  color  painting;  flowers,  fruits  and  landscape;  an 
elective  craft;  Grade  work  for  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years; 
problems. 

4.  Occasional  lectures  continuing  through  the  year;  a  study 
of  some  historic  masterpiece  as  related  to  our  present-day 
problems;  an  elective  craft. 

5.  Problems  for  high  school  work. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools 

By  Frank  M.  Harper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Raleigh. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  last  Teachers'  As- 
sembly in  Raleigh,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Public 
Schools.  It  presents  the  trend  of  the  times  so  forcibly  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  print  it  in  this  Bulletin,  which  is  in  part  devoted 
to  the  subject,  Public  School  Music. 

Just  why  the  President  of  this  department  selected  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  has  been  puzzling  me  ever  since  receiving  his 
invitation.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  best  serve  his 
purpose  as  "a  horrible  example"  of  one  in  charge  of  a  city 
school  system  without  musical  training  and  yet  with  nerve 
enough  to  undertake  to  discuss  this  subject  in  the  presence  of 
specialists.  While  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  never  having 
had  adequate  musical  training,  I  can  state  with  some  assurance 
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that  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  training  in  music,  I  have,  with  little 
outside  aid,  taught  vocal  music  to  high  school  boys  and  girls 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
task  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  average  teacher. 

A  few  years  ago  a  successful  lady  teacher  who  had  associated 
with  me  at  that  time,  suggested  that  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
in  the  public  schools  might  be  a  mistake  for  the  reason  that  it 
might  injure  some  promising  voice.  The  gist  of  her  argument 
was  that  the  interests  of  the  few  should  outweigh  the  interests 
of  the  many.  It  is  the  mission  of  you  and  me,  fellow-teachers, 
to  deal  with  the  great  masses  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  lacking 
in  any  decided  talent  for  anything,  and  to  give  our  strength  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  task  of  lifting  these  young  people  up  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  music  in  the  public  schools  is 
as  necessary  as  other  subjects,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
reading,  and  should  be  given  equal  consideration.  The  purpose 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  develop  skilled  musicians, 
but  to  develop  a  musical  appreciation.  We  teach  art  in  the 
public  schools  not  that  we  hope  to  turn  out  artists,  but  that 
we  may  give  the  young  people  power  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad  in  art. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  of  any  home  will  disclose  much 
about  the  character  of  the  people  in  that  home ;  the  name  of  your 
favorite  books  will  tell  much  about  your  inner  life;  and  the 
songs  you  love  best  will  reveal  the  capacity  of  your  soul  for  re- 
ceiving the  best  in  life. 

Music  in  the  public  schools  does  more  than  give  pleasure :  it 
develops  character  as  well.  It  has  little  to  do  with  a  living: 
it  has  much  to  do  with  a  life.  "In  the  vast  material  resources  of 
today  and  the  intensity  of  life,  the  battle  is  being  quickly  fought 
out  as  to  whether  the  material  or  the  spiritual  will  dominate." 
In  reaching  out  after  material  gain,  we  are  overlooking  the  finer 
things  of  life.  There  is  a  story  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who, 
through  failing  health,  was  forced  to  give  up  business.  He  re- 
solved to  go  abroad  and  gratify  his  life-long  ambition  to  visit 
the  art  galleries  and  cathedrals  of  Europe.     Behold,  when  his 
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eyes  rested  on  the  world's  best  paintings  and  when  his  ears  took 
in  the  world's  grandest  music,  his  soul  was  not  satisfied :  his  ca- 
pacity for  enjoying  both  had  died  from  disuse.  Small  children 
instinctively  love  song  and  older  children  would  love  it  equally 
as  well  if  their  musical  training  had  been  continuous. 

Leadership  in  the  educational  field  is  conceded  to  the  German 
people.  While  Germany  was  giving  to  the  world  the  profound 
philosophical  thought  from  the  brains  of  Leibnitz,  Fichte,  Kant, 
and  Hegel,  it  was  also  thrilling  the  nations  with  the  musical 
rhapsodies  from  the  inspired  souls  of  Handel,  Hayden,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven.  Is  not  the  pronounced  patriotism 
of  the  German  people  due  in  large  measure  to  the  musical  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  live  ? 

Canada  will  never  consent  to  annexation  with  the  United 
States  for  the  reason  that  every  child  in  her  public  schools  has, 
from  the  beginning  of  her  public  school  system,  been  required 
to  rise  daily  and  sing  "God  Save  the  Queen."  The  songs  of 
Canada  make  any  anti-British  sentiment  impossible.  In  like 
manner  the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  daily  in  our 
public  schools  would  make  any  anti- American  sentiment  forever 
impossible. 

Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  towards  the  Mormons, 
the  State  of  Utah  has  set  the  other  States  an  example  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  musical  training  in  the  public  schools.  It  was 
agreed  among  the  hundred  of  school  men  who  met  in  Salt  Lake 
last  summer  that  the  results  in  singing  in  this  city  were  simply 
marvelous.  Eight  hundred  fourth  grade  children  entertained 
the  National  Education  Association  convention  an  entire  even- 
ing with  difficult  selections.  We  heard  the  "Sextette  from  Lucia" 
rendered  by  one  thousand  high  school  boys  and  girls  of  Salt  Lake 
in  a  manner  that  won  praise  from  accomplished  musicians. 

The  grade  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  the  grade 
teacher  can  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  music  in  her 
classroom ;  of  the  benefit  it  would  be  to  her  in  discipline ;  of  the 
delight  it  will  give  the  children,  and  of  the  advantage  to  charac- 
ter, the  rest  will  be  easy. 

To  give  music  its  proper  place  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
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Carolina,  I  would  suggest  that  this  subject  be  given  equal  rank 
with  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study;  that  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  say  two  years,  every  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic school  be  required  to  have  a  teaching  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  State  Department  of  Education ;  that  the  reports  that 
go  out  monthly  contain  a  record  of  music  as  well  as  of  other 
subjects.  I  would  decrease  the  academic  work  of  those  girls 
who  take  instrumental  music  out  of  school  hours,  and  give  credit 
for  this  work  towards  graduation. 

The  greatest  service  this  department  could  render  to  North 
Carolina  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  outline  some  practical  plan 
of  operation  so  that  there  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  songs  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  public  school 
children.  Here  is  where  many  teachers  fail.  Good  judgment 
must  be  used  in  grading  these  songs.  The  songs  should  have 
melody.  We  should  begin  with  rote  singing  and  end  with  note 
singing,  leading  gradually  up  to  chorus  work  in  the  high  school. 
If  teachers  would  enter  into  this  scheme  with  enthusiasm,  we 
could  not  only  increase  the  happiness  of  the  children,  but  we 
could  be  instrumental  in  adding  joy  to  the  homes  of  these 
children  as  well. 

I  like  to  think  on  that  old  German  schoolmaster,  so  well 
equipped  for  his  work  that  he  is  able  to  teach  without  the  aid 
of  text-book,  all  school  subjects,  music  and  religion  included.  I 
like  to  think  of  him  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  pro- 
claiming to  the  youth  of  Germany  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  hope  and  courage  and  love  for  the 
Fatherland,  and  his  instruments  were  the  story  and  song.  For 
more  than  three  generations  this  German  schoolmaster  instilled 
these  lessons  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  German  youth,  that  love 
for  the  Fatherland  was  the  supreme  duty  of  all.  In  1870, 
France  declared  war  against  Germany.  Within  ninety  days, 
Germany  held  France  in  an  iron  grip.  History  gives  to  Von 
Moltke  and  Bismarck  the  credit  of  the  victory ;  Von  Moltke  was 
more  generous  and  gives  the  credit  to  the  German  schoolmaster. 

The  day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  great  American  public  will 
give  to  the  American  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  due  credit 
for  the  splendid  work  they  are  trying  to  do. 
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Public  School  Music 

Beginning  with  the  session  1914-1915  Meredith  College  will 
offer  a  course  in  Public  School  Music.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  to  prepare  Supervisors  of  Music  in  city  school  sys- 
tems. The  demand  for  well  equipped  teachers  in  this  line  is 
becoming  more  and  more  insistent  and  this  course  has  been  es- 
pecially planned  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Piano.  The  last  two 
years  the  candidate  must  study  voice  culture  instead  of  Piano. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  study  of  Methods  is  taken  up.  The 
plan  followed  is  that  of  the  Northampton  School  of  Music 
Pedagogy,  Massachusetts,  considered  by  many  the  foremost 
school  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Methods  I  consists  of  the  mechanics,  the  actual  sight-singing, 
rythm,  time  motions,  chromatics  and  a  good  number  of  rote 
songs. 

Methods  II  will  deal  with  the  especial  tasks  of  the  supervisor, 
his  relation  to  the  grade  teacher,  the  mechanics  of  the  music  les- 
son, the  formation  of  choruses,  chorus  conducting,  high  school 
orchestras,  public  performances  and  other  problems. 

Teachers  trained  along  these  lines  must  not  only  be  able  to 
teach  sight-singing,  but  also  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music,  and  awaken  the  appreciation  of  the  better  class  of  music. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  student  is  also  required  to  teach  the 
subject  matter  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Although  this  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  wishing 
to  prepare  themselves  as  supervisors,  Methods  I  ought  to  be 
elected  by  every  student  intending  to  teach. 

A  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  not  necessary  and  any 
one  able  to  "carry  a  tune"  will  be  admitted  to  the  class.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  music  is  taking  a  more  and  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  high  school  curriculum  and  in  grade  work, 
every  prospective  teacher  should  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way. 
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Outline  of  Course  for  Diploma  in  Public  School  Music 

FRESHMAN   YEAE.  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

S^jeots  Credit  Subjectg  Credit 

Music  History  1 2  Music  History  2 2 

Harmony    1 2  Harmony  2 2 

Theory  1 1  Ensemble  playing   

Ensemble  playing   Solo     Class,     Recitals     and 

Solo    Class,     Recitals    and  Concerts    

Concerts    Piano    (two  half  hour  les- 

Piano    (two   half  hour  les-  sons  per  week) 

sons  per  week) English  Literature  1 3 

English  Composition  1 3 

JUNIOR    YEAR.  SENIOR  YEAR. 

Harmony  3 2  Methods    2 2 

Music  Pedagogy  1 1  Music  Pedagogy  2 3 

Methods    1 2  Analysis   1 2 

Voice    (two   half   hour   les-  Practical    Teaching,    Voice 

sons  per  week) (two    half    hour    lessons 

Philosophy  1  and  2 3  per  week)    

♦Elective    3  Education    3 2 


Theoretical  Courses 

Harmony 

1.  Introductory  Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 

Required  of  freshmen.    Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year.    Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  9  and  12. 

Instructor  Blalock. 

The  course  embraces  the  formation  and  recognition  of  major  and 
minor  scales,  triads,  and  intervals,  and  all  seventh  chords.  The 
harmonization  of  simple  melodies  employing  simple  or  primary 
harmonies. 

Text. — Trapper's  First  Year  Harmony. 

2.  Harmony. 

Required   of  sophomores.     Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 
Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  11. 

Dean  Hagedorn. 

*  An  elective  of  three  hours  from  the  first  three  years  of  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  course  may 
be  taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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Figured   basses   and   the   harmonization   of   melodies,    employing 
triads,  diminished  and  secondary  seventh  chords,  modulations,  etc. 
Text. — Foote  and  Spalding's  Modern  Harmony. 

3.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Required  of  juniors.     Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year.     Tues- 
days, Fridays,  11. 

Dean  Hagedorn. 

Continuation  of  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  employing  altered 
chords,  all  nonchordal  elements,  and  pedal  point.  Harmony  com- 
pleted. 

Text. — Foote  and  Spalding's  Modern  Harmony. 

Analysis 

1.  Musical  Form  and  Analysis. 

Required  of  juniors.    Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year.     Wed- 
nesdays, Saturdays,  1:30. 

Professor  Mildenberg. 

Text. — Goetschius'  Lessons  in  Music  Form. 

The  course  embraces  analysis  of  the  various  musical  forms;  pri- 
mary, song,  rondo,  sonata,  and  the  fugue  forms. 

Theory 

1.  Theory. 

Required  of  freshmen.    One  hour  a  week  for  a  year.    Thurs- 
days, 11. 

Instructor  Penny. 

History  of  notation,  accent  (natural  and  artificial),  rhythm, 
tempo,  embellishments,  acoustics,  and  orchestral  instruments  are 
stutMed  in  this  course. 

Text. — Elson's  Theory  of  Music. 

History  of  Music 

1.  History  of  Music. 

Required  of  freshmen.    Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 
Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  9. 

Professor  Mildenberg. 
A  general  survey  of  Musical  History. 
Text. — Hamilton's  Outlines  of  Musical  History. 

2.  History  of  Music. 

Required  of  sophomores.     Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 
Tuesdays,  Fridays,  10. 

Dean  Hagedorn. 
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The  development  of  the  art  from  ancient  to  modern  times  is 
shown,  including  the  Greek  modes,  systems  of  notation,  the  Trouba- 
dours and  Minnesingers,  the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  orchestra,  the 
symphony;  and  during  the  second  semester  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  great  masters  and  their  influence  on  the  development 
of  music. 

Text. — Henderson's  How  Music  Developed. 

Music  Pedagogy 

1.  Music  Pedagogy. 

Required  of  juniors.    One  hour  a  week  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  Ferrell. 

A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
piano  instruction. 

2.  Music  Pedagogy. 

Required  of  seniors.     Three  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  Ferrell. 

This  course  embraces  lectures  and  practice  in  teaching  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor,  giving  students  immediate 
opportunity  of  testing  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  lectures. 

Methods  of  Public  School  Music 

1.  Public  School  Music. 

Required  of  juniors.    Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 

Instructor  Loving. 

This  course  embraces  sight-singing,  tune  principles,  rote  songs, 
time  principles,  chromatics  according  to  the  system  taught  by  the 
Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

2.  Public  School  Music. 

Required  of  seniors.    Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  child  voice  and  special  prob- 
lems of  the  supervisor.  Chorus  conducting,  practice  teaching  and 
suggestions  for  the  formation  of  school  orchestras  and  choruses.] 
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Outline  of  Regular  Course  for  Diploma  in  School  of 

Music 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

S^ect,  g£*| 

Music  History  1  2 

Harmony  1    2 

Theory   1    1 

Ensemble  Playing  

Solo     Class     Recitals     and 

Concerts    

Piano,     Organ,     Violin     or 
Voice     (two     half     hour 

lessons  per  week)    

English  Composition  1 3 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 

Harmony  3    

Music   Pedagogy    1 

Analysis  1   

Ensemble  Playing 

Solo  Class,  Recitals  and 
Concerts    

Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or 
Voice  (two  half  hour  les- 
sons per  week)    

German    1    

or 

French   1    


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Subjects  g*dit 

Music   History   2 2 

Harmony  2    2 

Ensemble  Playing  

Solo     Class,     Recitals    and 

Concerts    

Piano,  Organ,.  Violin  or 
Voice     (two     half     hour 

lessons   per   week) 

English  Literature  1 3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Harmony  4    2 

Music  Pedagogy  2   3 

Music  History  3 1 

Ensemble  Playing   

Solo     Class,      ecitals     and 

Concerts     

Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or 
Voice  (two  half  hour  les- 
sons per  week)    

German    2    3 

or 
French   2    ...    3 
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Meredith  Academy 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  College  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees 
to  cooperate  with  the  high  schools  and  academies  through- 
out the  State,  to  lend  them  all  possible  assistance,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  students  upon  their  recommendations.  But  since 
a  number  of  schools  in  North  Carolina  do  not  offer  the  four- 
teen units  for  admission  to  Meredith  College,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  students  to  prepare  for  college  in  Meredith  Aca- 
demy. 

The  Academy  offers  a  course  covering  the  last  three  years 
of  high  school  work,  and  has  been  put  in  the  A  class  of  ac- 
credited schools  by  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 
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